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THE PHILIPPINES 


Youth center serves as house of worship for two hundred teen-agers each Sunday, seats more than eight hundred. 


Mission Accomplished 


A SUCCESS story in Hawaiian 
technicolor can now be proudly told 
by a small group of families and the 
Rev. John J. Morrett, Bataan March 
survivor and former missionary to 
China. The Church of the Holy Na- 
tivity Mission, Aina Haina Valley, 
Oahu (Forth, May, 1951, page 8), 
can trace its history from thirty-two 
families and an old dairy barn ten 
years ago to its present congregation 
of almost two thousand and a modern 
church plant. 

The new parish has answered the 
expanding community’s call for church 
worship facilities and leadership, cer- 


tainly, but this is only the beginning. 
Pride of the valley is the new youth 
center, completed last fall, with its 
specialized teen-age program and audi- 
torium-gymnasium which houses an 
astounding number of church and 
civic-sponsored projects. 

Mr. Morrett explains that the 
church’s remarkable expansion can be 
traced back to a widespread commu- 
nity enthusiasm, but that the follow- 
ing points should be kept in mind by 
any new church: 

Spiritual health depends upon fa- 
mily worship at least once a week. 

Facilities for worship and recreation 


MAIN CHURCH seats four hundred, the chapel, eighty. With the exception of a small grant, 
the congregation and local community have financed church’s construction, some $470,000, 


and functional. 3 
Fund raising programs must be stra- 
tegically planned, generally covering 
a period of three years. { 
There should be adequate and sus: 
tained leadership over an eight to ten 
year period. + 
Programs should be planned with | 
consideration of all races and eco-— 
nomic groups in the young parish. f 
“There is one final task of this new 
parish,” states Mr. Morrett, ‘““—to con- 
tinue its missionary spirit and extend 


its resources to the establishment of — 
other missions,’ ie 


CHILDREN have worship service in converted — 
dairy barn in 1949 before church was ae 


by Leslie D. Weatherhead 
| A PRIVATE HOUSE 
| OF PRAYER 


The world-famed pastor of City 
Temple, London, invites you to visit 
in his house of prayer for 31 days. Each 
day you will enter seven different rooms 
furnished with poems, quotations, medi- 
tations, and scripture. Designed ex- 
plicitly for private prayer life, the book 
will aid you in building your own house 
of prayer. $3 


{by Wallace Fridy 


| ADULTS 
AT 
WORSHIP 


Especially helpful to the leader of 
devotional services, these 23 complete 
meditations will appeal to mature Chris- 
tians in today’s world. $1.75 


They are written by the author of the 
well-received books, A Lamp unto My 
Feet, A Light unto My Path, and Devo- 
tions for Adult Groups (each $1.50). 


Order from your bookstore 
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THE PEOPLE'S =} 
ANGLICAN MISSAL Ks 
American Edition %3 

Size 4%” x 6%”. Bound in a red 3 
or black, durable, fabricated cloth, 53 
tooled cover; printed on white paper. * 
Ordinary and Canon in two colors. + 
Price $6.00 with plain edges. $10.00 with ey 
gold edges and ribbon markers. Ke 
THE FRANK GAVIN : 
LITURGICAL FOUNDATION + 
Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York * 
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Turning the Pages 


Peace in this issue, Fortu 
presents the heart of an address re- 
cently delivered by the Presiding 
Bishop at the General ‘Theological 
Seminary. Theological education is 
a two-sided coin: one side is the 
Church’s obligation to its theological 
seminaries, the other is the semi- 
nary’s obligation to the Church. 

Bishop Lichtenberger in his open- 
ing remarks reminded his listeners of 
the twofold experience out of which 
he spoke on the latter topic: For 
three years he was a professor in the 
General Seminary helping to prepare 
men for the ministry, and from that 
teaching experience he went to Mis- 
souri where as Coadjutor and then as 
Bishop he turned to a much earlier 
part in the process of theological 
education, talking with young men 
who were considering the ministry, 
then accepting them, if all went 
well, as postulants. 

“From the inside of theological 
education” he said, “I moved to the 
outside, where the potential students 
came from and where the finished 
product—if I may use the expression 
—retured.”” And now turn to page 
six for one aspect of theological edu- 
cation as seen by the Presiding 
Bishop. 


Second Mile Giving 


The Special Projects Desk in the 
Overseas Department is opening the 
way for more and more Churchmen 
and parish groups to participate in 
overseas missions directly. The ac- 
count on page 23 is a sample of 
the way this service is tying to- 
gether concerned Christians at home 
and urgent needs abroad. This is 
often referred to as Second Mile 
Giving because it is intended for 
parishes that already meet their 
quota in full and want to do more, 
or for diocesan groups that want to 
strike strategically at needs abroad, 
over and above their quota to the 
General Church Program. ‘The 
group that chooses a project from 
the selection offered gets a real sense 
of participation in a particular area 
of missionary challenge and they 
know exactly what they are doing. 
Particularly meaningful are the 

continued on page 2 
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scholarship supports where from one 
year to the entire education of a 
native child is underwritten through 
a Special Project. The strongest 
argument for this type of giving was 
advanced by the person who com- 
mented, “This is the most completely 
unselfish activity in our Church’s 
Program.” 


Treasury for Treasurers 


The Diocese of Los Angeles has 
published a Manual for Parish 
Treasurers by George Gibbs, C.P.A., 
Treasurer of the Diocese, designed 
to assist the parish treasurer with 
the financial administration of his 
parish. This loose leaf book is of 
sturdy construction and contains 
ten sections, an appendix, and 
samples of forms. The contents deal 
with: Organization, Personnel, Phys- 
ical Properties, Financial Policies 
and Practices, Accounting, Reports 
of Parish Treasurer, Special Offer- 
ings, Transition of a Mission to a 
Parish, and Reference Materials and 
Annual Audit Procedures. 


STEP INDEXED 
IN COLOR 


529 REFERENCES 
PLASTIC BOUND 


Designed to help you find things quickly in your Bible 


e PARENTS 

e CLERGYMEN 

e SUPERINTENDENTS 

e BIBLE STUDY LEADERS 

e CHURCH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The Index gives you a working 


combination of The Bible, The Book 


of Common Prayer, and the 1940 Hymnal. 


THE INDEX 
PROVIDES A QUICK 
WAY TO FIND: 


The Key Ideas of the Bible 

Main Subjects of the Bible 
Familiar Stories of the Bible 
Bible Passages in the Prayer Book 


Hymns Related to Familiar Bible Passages 


ONLY $1.00 PREPAID. PLEASE SEND PAYMENT WITH ORDER. 
Order from: THE INDEX = Diocese of Michigan * 63 E. Hancock, Detroit 1, Michigan 
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As changes are required, new 
sheets are provided for insertion, 
Although prepared specifically for 
the Diocese of Los Angeles, the ma- 
terial is of general appeal to all 
treasurers and covers practically 
every financial situation that may 
occur in a typical parish. Even the 
less complex or smaller parish can 
find much in the book to meet its 
particular needs. 

Copies can be obtained for five 
dollars each from the Treasurer's 
Office, 617 West Seventh Street, Los 
Angeles 17, Calif. 


Let Us Pray for Japan 


FortH welcomes this month as 
guest editor of Let Us Pray (page 4) 
the Rev. William Weitzel, of Shimo- 
date, Japan. Mr. Weitzel, who is cur- 
rently in the United States on 
furlough doing graduate work at the 
General Theological Seminary, is 
substituting for the regular editor of 
Let Us Pray, the Rev. Charles W. F. 
Smith. Dr. Smith, who has conducted 
the Let Us Pray feature since Septem- 
ber 1957, is spending his sabbatical 
leave in England and on the Conti- 
nent. His monthly contribution to 
FortTH has been a valuable one which 
we shall miss. 


{ 
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English Laity Approves 
Women as Lay Readers 


THE conyocations of Canterbury 
and York will be asked to admit 
women as lay readers. A motion to 
give this office to women in the 
Church of England was approved by 
the House of Laity on February 2. 
Commenting on the action, The 
Church Times said “this is a com- 
pletely distinct thing from the ordi- 
nation of women priests. Here it is, 
by definition, a lay activity. 
We know of no theological prind- 
ples which can be held to differenti- 
ate between permissible activities in 
church by members of the laity, on 
grounds simply of their sex. The 
principle of allowing women to read 
morning and evening prayer, and to 
give addresses other than at Holy 
Communion, has already been con- 
ceded with regard to deaconesses. 
. . In the mission field ... . 10m8 
common to find women playing a 
considerable part in public wor- 
ship.” 
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THE COVER. She sang with the cathedral 
choir during the consecration, and now the 
young Filipino girl kneels to receive the bless- 
ing of the new bishop, himself a Filipino—the 
first to become a bishop of the Episcopal 
Church. For more about the consecration of 
Bishop Cabanban in Manila, please turn to 
page 14. 
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lifetime gift 
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produced by 


THE eabury 
PRESS 


HESE PRAYER BOOKS are printed 

in clear, easy-to-read type, hand- 
somely bound, and guaranteed to give 
lasting satisfaction. 


The new moderately priced Prayer 
Book, pew size, is sturdily bound in 
red fabrikoid. #3213 $4.50 


Prayer Book and Hymnal Bound 
together in rich blue pin grain leather. 
Comes in pocket or medium size with 
larger type for easier reading. 

#1664x $13.00 


Prayer Book and Hymnal Bound 
separately, attached with slip-pocket. 
Gift-pak, two piece slip-case with 

cover. 
Black morocco #3272xS $23.00 
Red morocco #3273xS $24.00 


Other Seabury Prayer Books available 
in four sizes, 90 different bindings, 
prices ranging from $2.50 to $24.00 


A special gift for children 8-12. 


A beautifully illustrated 
prayer book 


Our Prayers and Praise 

with notes by Massey H, Shepherd, Jr. 
and Robert N. Rodenmayer, The full 
text of Morning Prayer, Holy Com- 
munion, and the Collects. Bound in 
red cloth with slip-case of gold, soil- 
resisting cloth. $3.75 (This is a special 
edition of one of the children’s books 
in The Seabury Series.) 


GREENWICH, 
CONNECTICUT 


WARERA INORU BESHI 


For the Japan Centenary 


GOD of Heaven and Earth, we beseech thee, pour thy 
blessing upon us who would celebrate the hundred years 
of the Mission of thy Church in Japan; And grant that we may 
evermore praise thee and joyfully serve thee; through Jesus 
Christ Our Lord. Amen. 


Let Us Pray 


That the Church in Japan may be so endowed with God’s grace 
as to make its centenary motto a living reality: Ye shall be my 
witnesses unto the uttermost part of the earth. 


ILL us we pray thee, with thy Holy Spirit; that we may have 
power to witness boldly to thy Son, and may fulfill his com- 
mandment to make disciples of all nations; through the same 
thy Son, Jesus Christ who liveth and reigneth with thee in the 
unity of the Holy Spirit, ever one God, world without end. 
—PoOsTCOMMUNION COLLECT, PROPOSED JAPANESE PRAYER Book 


Let Us Pray 


In Thanksgiving to Almighty God for so moving the hearts and 
minds of devoted men and women—to undertake the evangeliza- 
tion of Japan even under the most arduous circumstances of a 
century ago, and for the vision and steadfastness of those who 
have contributed to this extension of Christ’; Community in that 
land. 


ND now brethren, ye have become Catechumens. Accord- 
ingly, from this time forward flee false belief, cast off works 
of unrighteousness, in all modesty keep your body in subjection. 
Attend diligently to the teaching of the Holy Scripture, pray 
earnestly every day for the assistance of the Holy Spirit that you 
may have power to overcome sin and to know and understand the 
truth, and to this end, let us now pray for the grace of God. 
‘TRANSLATED FROM ADMISSION OF CATECHUMENS, 

JAPANESE PRAYER Book 


Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM H. WEITZEL 
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Conferences on Vocations 
Scheduled for September 


IN answer to the growing interest 
among high school and college stu- 
dents in the religious life, the annual 
conference series on Vocation to the 
Religious Life will be conducted 
September 5-7 at three central points 
in the United States: St. Mary’s 
Retreat House, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia; the De Koven Foundation, 
Racine, Wisconsin; and the Convent 
of St. Helena, Newburgh, Route 4, 
New York. Information may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Sister in 
Charge at each place. 


Episcopal Radio Program 
Wins Honor Medal 


THE Freedoms Foundation at Val- 
ley Forge has awarded National 
Council’s weekly radio series View- 
point the George Washington Honor 
Medal Award for “outstanding 
achievement in helping to bring 
about a better understanding of the 
American Way of Life during 1958.” | 
Moderated by the Rev. Dana F. 
Kennedy, Executive Secretary of the 
Radio-Television Division, the pro- 
gram features interviews with well- 
known Americans who discuss their 
work, motivations, and philosophies. | 
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“Because I was always on edge, 
my doctor started me on Postum”’ 


“Everyone’s a little edgy now and then. But when things 
started bothering me way out of proportion, day after day, 
I got to wondering. 


‘““My doctor said I might be drinking too much coffee. 
He told me there are times when some people just can’t 
take all the caffein in the coffee they drink. He suggested I 
start drinking Postum because Postum doesn’t have a speck 
of caffein in it to irritate the nervous system. 

“I started drinking Postum. And things started looking 
brighter. My nerves weren’t jumping any more and I was 
even sleeping better. Why don’t you give Postum a try? 
You'll like it—and you’ll like the way it helps you feel.” 


Whee does the seminary owe 
the Church? There are I believe 


three principal obligations. The first 
and most obvious is to prepare and 
educate men for the ministry. The 
seminary is to do this in such a way 
that the men who are graduated 
are as well equipped as possible for 
their work. This is a many-sided 
job. Look at some of it for a few 
minutes. There is, of course, the 


academic work. A student must learn 
not only what the Bible is and how 


it came to be but what is in it. He 
must learn a great deal about the 
Bible, and begin to know the mes- 
sage and meaning of the Bible. 
Otherwise he is not prepared to 
preach or to teach. There is little 
point in a clergyman’s knowing 
all about how the books of the Bible 
came to be what they are, unless he 
also knows in his own experience 
what the Bible has to say to him 
now and unless he can communicate 
that understanding to others. Then 


Seminary center is the chapel. 

Here many young men 

seeking Holy Orders 

find the beginning of the disciplined life. 
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he must be tamiliar with the whole 
sweep of Church history and have 
some understanding of special pe- 
iods in the history of the Church. 
So with the main trends of Christian 
thought. From the New Testament 
to the present this must become 
familiar territory to him. 

I am not going to cover the whole 
curriculum or attempt to give a sur- 
vey of what should constitute the 
curriculum of a theological semi- 
nary, but as you know there are 
any more fields of study. Some- 
times it seems too much to cover 
adequately in three years. And of 
course the subjects cannot be ade- 
quately covered. No man’s theolog- 
ical education is finished when he 
duates from seminary. The hope 
is that he will have a grasp of the 
fundamentals, and a desire to learn 
more and the habit of study. 

This is one part of the seminary’s 
primary obligation to prepare men 
for the ministry. Then another 
essential aspect of the task is “to 
ide, strengthen, and nurture the 
spiritual lives of its students within 
the framework of a community in- 
fused with a certain spirit and will.” 
This is why the chapel is at the cen- 
ter of the seminary’s life. The chapel 
with its ordered worship and the 
extension of the chapel into the 
rooms of the students, into the 
houses of the faculty where there 
are private prayers and meditation. 
Here for many is the beginning of 
a disciplined life. 

Then there is the business of 
learning to live with other people. 
Of course this doesn’t start in the 
seminary. But a man finds here an 
intimate relationship which is likely 
to be new to him. Everyone is, osten- 
sibly at least, intent on the same 
thing. Here is a community with 
the same purpose. But a seminary is 
not the kingdom of heaven. The 
adjustment is often very difficult for 
a man, particularly if he is sensitive, 
single-minded, and quite intent. But 
this is an exceedingly valuable train- 
ing ground. The relationship _be- 
tween the faculty and the students 
and the relationships within the stu- 
dent body are a powerful force for 
teaching, one way or another. 
There is one question in the sery- 
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The Seminary’s Obligation 


FROM AN ADDRESS AT GENERAL THEOLOGI- 


CAL SEMINARY BY THE PRESIDING BISHOP 
THE RT. REV. ARTHUR LICHTENBERGER 


ice of ordination to the priesthood 
which always brings me up short: 
Will you maintain and set forwards, 
as much as lieth in you, quietness, 
peace, and love, among all Christian 
people, and especially among them 
that are or shall be committed to 
your charge. Whenever I have read 
that question I have said a special 
prayer that this might be the nature 
of the man’s ministry. Certainly it is 
the responsibilty of the seminary to 
do all it possibly can to prepare 
men for this kind of living. 

And there is one more facet of 
this first task. I do not believe that 
I can give this a name. It is not a 
separate and distinct thing in semi- 
nary life but it is basic. It has to do 
with the essential nature of the min- 
istry. I can best describe this by 
giving some illustrations. 

In the Diocese of Massachusetts 
a few years ago, a group of people 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Gor- 
don Allport of Harvard, made a 
study of the methods of selecting 
postulants for the ministry. It was 
hoped that some objective standards 
might be discerned which would aid 
the bishop and the standing commit- 
tee in their decisions about men 
applying for the ministry. One thing 
they did was to ask a number of 
lay leaders in various parishes to 
list the qualities they thought most 
characteristic of the effective parish 
priest. The first one agreed on was 
this: ‘““A genuine love for people as 
people regardless of their color, class, 
economic status, or educational 
level.’”’ I will come back to this in a 
moment. Another desirable charac- 
teristic listed by this group was this: 
“Ability to sacrifice immediate im- 
pulse satisfaction, to long range 
goals, one’s own personal desires to 
the slow working out of group pur- 
poses.” This, of course, is a prime 
mark of maturity. I have discovered, 
in my own experience, that very fre- 


quently when a clergyman has a 
difficult time in his parish, when 
members of a vestry come to talk 
about the troubles they are having 
with their rector, it centers here: 
in the priest’s inability to face op- 
position to his own plans and pro- 
grams. Can the seminary help a man 
here? It certainly must try. 

Then to return to that quality 
which is highly desirable, and I 
would say essential in a parish priest, 
a genuine love of people as people, 
a love for men and women as mem- 
bers of the people of God. A week 
or so ago I sat in one evening with 
a group of people at Seabury House 
who were talking about the ministry 
of the laity. They were from various 
Churches; there were ministers, lay- 
men and laywomen there. One per- 
son told a story of a layman who 
was promoted to a top executive post 
in a very large corporation. It was a 
position of great responsibility. He 
would be faced with important de- 
cisions, with ethical and moral 
choices which would have wide ef- 
fect. He wanted very much the sup- 
port and understanding of his parish 
minister, so he went to him. But 
the clergyman was so overwhelmed 
by the importance and the magni- 
tude of the new job and by all the 
trappings that the only thing he 
could think of was what a useful 
man this fellow can be in the 
Church. Here is an ideal chairman 
for the Every Member Canvass! ‘This 
is to think of people as Dr. Hodgson 
has said as “Churchfodder.” This is 
to think of Church members as cus- 
tomers and not as members of the 
Body of Christ. 

This, then, is the first obligation 
the seminary owes the Church: to 
prepare and educate men for the 
ministry and in so doing help de- 
velop in them the love of learning, 
the love of people, the love of God. 

continued on page 29 
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Bk CUR AS ASPEN 


Bishop Anderson House seeks to serve the spiritual needs of men and women in the medical 
community—hospital personnel and medical and nursing students and their families. 
Because of relationship that exists between physicians and patient, 

the Church is actually a pastor to pastors. 


In 1950 Bishop Anderson House (righthand arrow) was established 

to augment a chaplaincy to the sick by ministering to professional people in the area. 
United Thank Offering funds made possible purchase of new land (left) 

where church, foundation house and library, and Laurance Armour Day School will be built. 


Three hundred acre medical center includes the hospitals and professional schools 

of the University of Illinois, Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital (right), Cook County Hospital, 
and Loyola University; Chicago Medical School, Rush Medical School; : eR 

a veteran’s hospital, tuberculosis hospital, and Hecktoen Institute for Medical Research. — 6h ee 
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ODAY’s high efficiency in the 
ractice of the healing arts is not an 
ccidental development. It has re- 
sulted from the joint application of 
cientific knowledge and_ technical 
skills, and stems from the realization 
that along with medical service in 
the prevention, mitigation, and cure 
of illness, medical teaching and re- 
search are indispensable elements. 

With medical care, education, and 
research as a threefold criterion, the 
logical trend has been to concentrate 
in one location all the known aids to 
healing. Thus there has come into 
being a phenomenon of relatively 
recent years; the great medical cen- 
ters of America. 

Two miles west of Chicago’s Loop, 
at the exact center of the city’s pop- 
ulation, is the foremost concentration 
of health services in the world. It is 
a cluster of renowned hospitals, col- 
leges of medicine, dentistry and phar- 
macy, laboratories and schools of 
nursing. 

The recently completed Congress 
Expressway forms its northern 
boundary. On the other sides of this 
expanding nucleus of eminent medi- 
cal institutions are many blocks of 
timeworn’ dilapidated tenement 
buildings interspersed with tracts of 
land being cleared to provide sites 
for the expansion of existing hos- 
pitals, professional schools and 
laboratories, new medical projects 
and modern housing, and open 
spaces for parks and parking. 

Here a dramatic program con- 
tinues to unfold—an ever-enlarging 
pattern of land acquisition, demoli- 
tion and new construction which is 
now transforming one of Chicago’s 
heavily blighted and congested areas 
into a region of imposing structures 
whose facilities are dedicated to the 
service of humanity. This is the 
Medical Center District. 
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This is where Bishop Anderson 
Foundation, the Church’s first work 
with professional and graduate stu- 
dents in the field of the biological 
sciences, is located. The work began 
in 1949 only eight years after the 
Medical Center was officially estab- 
lished by act of the State Legislature 
of Illinois. 

A medical center such as this one 
in Chicago is unlike other fields 
where the Church is working or 
should be working. This is like 
neither a parish community nor a 
university campus. In such a situa- 
tion traditional techniques are not 
effective. It has been necessary to 
find new ways of bringing the sacra- 
ments, teachings, and ministry of the 
Church to members of a community 
who in an appreciable measure are 
indifferent to “organized” religious 
expression and whose training, edu- 
cation, and work have been almost 
completely in the field of the biologi- 
cal sciences. 


Chicago Foundation Brings Church 
To Nation’s Largest Medical Center 


The work began in 1949 when a 
student in the University of Chicago 
Divinity School was asked to serve as 
director of student work at the 
Church of the Epiphany on Chicago’s 
near Westside. His assignment was 
to bring Medical Center and other 
Episcopalians into the parish life. 
He quickly discovered that this was 
an impossible task, that if the 
Church was to be concerned with the 
Medical Center community it would 
have to be geared to the activities, 
interests, and philosophies of the 
Center and not to those of a local 
parish church. 

The theological student, now the 
Rev. Richard Young, O.G.S., enlisted 
the aid of the Rt. Rev. Charles L. 
Street, Suffragan Bishop of Chicago, 
and the two of them soon won the 
active support of a few key Church- 
men who were distinguished faculty 
members of the professional schools. 
They also won the support of the 

continued on next page 


Doctors who double as foundation directors are (left to right) 


R. Lincoln Kester, M.D., foundation president; 


Samuel Gale Taylor III, M.D., chairman, clinical training and clergy program; 
John S. Graettinger, M.D., vice president and chairman, building and planning 


DIRECTOR, the Rey. Richard Young, O.GSS., 
talks to medical students and _ faculty 
diocesan board of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. 

In 1950, under the guidance of the 
late Dr. Francis E. Senear, then 
professor and department head at 
the University of Illinois College of 
Medicine, the late Dr. Herman L. 
Kretschmer, former President of the 
American Medical Association, and 
Dr. LeRoy H. Sloan, President of 
the American College of Physicians, 
Bishop Anderson House was estab- 
lished in the district. The House and 
Foundation were named after the 
late Rt. Rey. Charles Palmerston 
Anderson, at one time Bishop of 
Chicago and Presiding Bishop of the 
church. 

The House consisted of a four- 
apartment apartment building which 
was remodeled so that it now con- 
tains a huge lounge and library (The 
Eckhardt Lounge), a good sized 
chapel, conference rooms, and offices 
and living quarters for the director 
and staff. 

Although the House was estab- 
lished, it has never been envisioned 
that the work should be confined to 
its quarters. It was true in the begin- 
ning and it is still true that eighty- 
five per cent of the work carried on 
by the Foundation staff is carried on 
in the institutions of the area on a 
twenty-four-hour-day basis. The di- 
rector or one of the other priests on 
the staff may well be seen on the 
wards of the hospitals, in a labora- 
tory, or a coffee shop at twelve mid- 
night as well as twelve noon. 

“Father Dick,’ as the director is 
known to hundreds of faculty, staff, 
and student members, carries on a 
diversified program ministering to 
“all sorts and conditions of men.” 
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BISHOP ANDERSON HOUSE continued 
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ASSOCIATE priest, the Rey. Arthur Johnstone, 
calls on patient at Cook County Hospital 


Although primarily the Medical 
Center is a university community 
and the work of the Foundation is 
oriented in this direction (it is a 
member of the Department of Col- 
lege Work of the Diocese of Chicago 
and receives a grant from the Church 
Society for College Work) it is also 
a hospital and institutional com- 
munity with each institution being 
part of a teaching program of the 
schools of the biological sciences. 

The priest, therefore, ministers 
not only to the university professor, 
research worker, and_ professional 
and graduate student, but also to the 
varied community of patients in both 
private and public hospitals, counsels 
with the juvenile delinquents (Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Delinquency), un- 
wed mothers (Chicago Foundling 
Home), emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren (Healy School), the blind 
(Lighthouse for the Blind), and 
many others who have problems of 
body, mind, and soul. He must also 


* 


and | 
chat 


Victor Preller, 
after-chapel 


the Rey. 
enjoy 


ASSISTANT, 


student nurses 


be pastor to the hundreds of families 
living in the district who are con- 
nected with the Medical Center in 
various capacities, again from profes- 
sor to plant employee (ward maids, 
nurse’s aides, maintenance staff). 
On a routine hospital visit Father 
Dick might well see the faculty per-_ 
son who is the attending physician, — 
the resident, intern, nurse (graduate 
and student), the medical student, 
nurse’s aide, scrub woman, and fi- 
nally the patient. It is no wonder that 
at times his hospital call takes an 
hour or more, for it may be “inter- 
rupted’ with a visit to the operating 
room, laboratory, classroom, emer- 
gency room, or the coffee shop. He 
is a familiar figure in any one of these 
places and his comments are well 
known in all areas of the center. 
Recently after spending thirteen 
hours in an operating room, where 
theology was as much a part of the 
conversation as medicine, the sur- 
geon turned to him and said, “Father 
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CHURCH SCHOOL is part of program, for while the combined hospital-univer- 
sity community has special parochial requirements, it also has normal ones 
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Dick, do you see why doctors must 
ray?” He retorted, “Yes, I see why 
they ought to.” 

It is because of this involvement 
with a total community, many of 
whom have no connection except 
nominally with any religious group, 
that the Foundation staff has had to 
work out new techniques to make 
a break-through into the community 
in order that historic Christianity 
might be understood to have some 
relevancy to the area and in turn try 
to understand and sympathize with 
the prevalent humanistic philosophy 
which permeates the scientific atmos- 
phere. 

The Foundation, its director and 
members, accept the concept that the 
Medical Center is a two-way street. 
Ii has much to offer and teach the 
Church about its knowledge of man 
and its investigation and alleviation 
of pain and suffering of body and 
mind. It was with this in mind that 
the Foundation set up programs and 
seminars for clergy and is investigat- 
ing new concepts and ideas in clinical 
training. This aspect of the Founda- 
tion is being spear-headed by a num- 
ber of the distinguished scientists of 
the area (Churchmen and _ non- 
Churchmen). 

Another group of scientists (again, 
Churchmen and _ non-Churchmen) 
make up the committee determining 
the academic program of the House 
which centers around seminars and 
lectures directed toward the academic 


-cemmunity. In the past eight years 


many of the great men in the fields 
of theology, philosophy, and the 
humanities have been guests of the 
Foundation. This program is con- 
tinued with little publicity and in- 
vitations are extended on a personal 
basis. It is easy to “pack” the House!! 
Father Dick has consistently refused 
to move these programs to larger 
halls in the area, insisting that the 
informal atmosphere of the House 
makes for a _ livelier discussion 
among the 75 to 150 guests who 
are usually invited. If the facilities 
were available it would not be hard 
to envision this number multiplied 
five or six times. 

The President of the Foundation, 
Dr. R. Lincoln Kesler, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Medicine at the University 
of Illinois College of Medicine and 
an attending physician at Presby- 
terian-St. Luke’s Hospital, in an ad- 
dress to a Church group stated: 
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“Tt is never a problem to get people 
to attend events at Bishop Anderson 
Foundation, whether they be formal 
lectures or informal student-faculty 
get-togethers. The problem is to 
have adequate staff and facilities to 
serve the ever-expanding population 
of the Center. With five persons en- 
gaged in the work the staff is too 
small to meet the many demands 
made upon it. 

It is with this in mind that the 
Board of Directors of the Founda- 
tion, whose chairman is the Bishop of 
Chicago, has committed itself to an 
expansion program. 

Last year alone there were 17,399 
professional and _ non-professional 
persons employed here and 4,252 stu- 
dents enrolled in the various colleges 
and schools, more than 604,000 peo- 
ple visited the outpatients clinics, 
and there were 112,594 inpatients. In 
three hospitals 21,528 babies were 
born. 

To adequately serve the area is the 
jeb of the Foundation. Thus it is 
engaged in a concentrated program 
of enlarging the staff and facilities. 
Eventually it is hoped to have three 
academicians centered in the Foun- 
dation Library whose job it will be 
to re-interpret and re-articulate the 
life and teachings of the Church to 
this community and then to the field 
of biological sciences throughout the 
country and to the Church. 

It is in this area that the Founda- 
tion hopes to make a total contribu- 
tion to the Church and to the aca- 
demic community. 

Six chaplains will be centered in 
the House and they will carry on the 
ministry to the staffs, students, and 
patients of the institutions. “They will 
share with the academic staff and 
medical faculty members the respon- 
sibility for clinical training programs 
for seminarians and clergy. 

The first unit of the total program 
which begins this summer will be 
that of a day school, a gift of Mrs. 
Laurance H. Armour as a memorial 
to her late husband, and will be the 
third unit of the Foundation. 

The fourth unit will be a univer- 
sity parish church. 

The land for this, which has had to 
be purchased privately, was made 
possible by a grant from the UTO. 

It needs only a little faith and some 
knowledge of the history of Chris- 
tianity to see that at each dramatic 
turning point of history works of this 


LECTURE program brings the Rey. J. V. Lang- 


mead Casserley from General Seminary 


kind may well be able to make the 
break-through into the secular world 
which is so needed at the present 
time. The call of Christianity is to 
universality and involvement in 
every aspect of humanity. The job 
cenfronting the Church is to make 
men human and this is the primary 
job of the Church in the Medical 
Center. 

Dr. John S. Graettinger, of the 
Faculty of Medicine and currently 
serving as Vice-President of the Foun- 
dation Board and Chairman of the 
Building and Planning Committee, 
believes that there exists a serious 
omission on many professional school 
campuses when faculty and student 
members are concerned only with 
the use of scientific methods in the 
study of man. 

The Bishop Anderson Foundation 
is helping to overcome this omission 
and this project must and will suc- 
ceed for it meets man where he is 
and brings him with all of his gifts 
to the altar. 


BISHOP ANDERSON organist, Robert Dedman, 
M.D., makes medical music in laboratory 
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Big Mission ...and Still Growing 


ALASKAN STATEHOOD BRINGS NEW HORIZONS, NEW PROBLEMS 


lie Church in Alaska is not yet 
in a position to evaluate the impact 
of statehood on the Mission of our 
Lord here. Certainly there will be 
changes and growth, and the Church 
must grow with the new State rather 
than seek to catch up with the popu- 
lation that will certainly come north 
in the years to come. 

In the new State of Alaska there 
are four parishes, twenty-seven mis- 
sions, and fifteen outstations, scat- 
tered over an area of 586,000 square 
miles. As always, space and miles 
form the greatest obstacles to the 
adequate ministration of our people. 
There are scattered Episcopalians in 
communities that can never see a 
priest because of these great dis- 
tances and the lack of travel facili- 
ties. 

The time is more and more upon 
us when our ministrations to white 
brethren will be a larger part of our 
Mission. We are proud of the splen- 
did groundwork laid by the early 
missionaries in bringing Christ to 
the scattered peoples of the land. In 
spite of great geographical obstacles 
the Message was carried to remote 
places. 


MILITARY chaplain helps two Eskimos to 


find the 
Communion 


day's Epistle before Holy 
in near zero temperature 
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By the Rt. Rev. William J. Gordon, Jr. 


Missions, schools, hospitals, and 
clinics were established, and faithful 
Indian and Eskimo churchmen to- 
day are a living monument to the 
memory of these early pioneers. 
Many residents of Alaska are alive 
today because of the medical minis- 
trations of the Church, and many 
are adapting to their new civiliza- 
tion because of the education pro- 
vided by the Church. Fruit has been 
borne of the missionary enterprise 
in Alaska. 

The Church will have a continu- 
ing ministry to the population as far 
as one can see into the future. In 
twenty-six Indian and Eskimo vil- 
lages today the Church works, and 
in most of these villages almost 
everyone is an Episcopalian. This 
task is more important today as the 
inevitable transition from the old 
‘live-off-the-country’ way of life to a 
wage-earning economy, amid the per- 
plexities of modern civilization, 
comes to the people. They need, as 
never before, guidance and spiritual 
strength to make this giant step. The 
Church must have resident mission- 
aries living in these communities to 
represent God, and to interpret His 


PILOTING his own plane more than 
miles a year, Bishop Gordon covers a dis- 


30,000 


trict twice as large as State of Texas 


Truth and apply it to life in a new 
world. 

At the same time a new kind of 
ministry is emerging. Native peoples | 
are moving in increasing numbers to | 
the towns of Alaska such as Fair- 
banks and Anchorage. The normal 
life of a busy parish church cannot 
be the vehicle that embraces by it- 
self these ones from a different cul- 
ture into the family of the Church, 
and tragically we have lost many, 
Indian and Eskimo communicants | 
when they have come to town. They y 
have been lost to the Church—that t 
is bad, but they have been separated | 
from the strengthening hand off 
Almighty God—and that is far worse. . 

In an effort to meet this need, , 
St. Matthew’s in Fairbanks, in a sort f 
of venture of faith, is adding a city / 
missioner to its staff some time in 1 
1959. He is not to minister to them 1 
because they are of a different race : 
(there are several Indian families 
already in the normal parish life at ! 
St. Matthew’s), but to provide at 
ministry for the migrants with par- - 
ticular problems that only a special- 
ized and particular ministry can 
meet. This will be done within the : 
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IN JUNEAU, Anchorage, or Fairbanks (above) | 
parishes and missions are much the same 
as those in other States of the Union 
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framework of St. Matthew’s, and 
there will be no racial separation at 
all. 

But to go back to a statement I 
made earlier, the Mission of the 
Church in Alaska is more and more 
a ministry to the white population, 
because more and more of Alaska’s 
population is white. About eighty- 
five per cent of the present popula- 
tion is not Indian or Eskimo, and 
the white majority will continue to 
grow. At the present time, the 
Church’s personnel is about equally 
divided between the native and 
white ministry, but certainly in ten 
years the great proportion will be 
serving immigrant congregations. 

If the Church in Alaska is ever 
really to stand on its own feet, it 
must be strong where the popula- 
tion is strong, and it must grow with 
the new State of Alaska. 

All is not triumph in the min- 
istry here. The transitory nature of 
the residence of many church people 
reflects itself in the permanent in- 
stability of the Church. We have 
more people all the time, but they 
are often different people from year 
to year. Some are military personnel 
who go in and then out of the con- 
oregations. Yet we rejoice that many 
of these people go out from Alaska 
with renewed vision of the Call of 
Christ through his Church. 

As in many missions, the Church 
in Alaska is faced with the surging 
inroads of the sects. Since World 
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War II the world has discovered 
Alaska, and every small sect known 
to man is represented here now. 
They have settled in a great many of 
the native villages traditionally as- 
sociated with one of the major 
Churches, Resident missionaries of 
one or another of these groups have 
now penetrated most Indian and 
Eskimo missions. ‘They have caused 
great confusion and continue to do 
so. 

The people are extremely loyal 
to their Church, but where they 
have had no one to explain the con- 
stant emotional poundings of the 
resident Pentecostal missionaries, 
there have been great difficulties, 
especially among the young people. 

The answer to this problem lies 
with the missionaries. The Church 
must have residents to live in the 
native communities to teach the 
faith of the Church, and to explain 
these teachings to the confused. 

Now that the younger native 
boys and girls have had the advan- 
tage of some schooling, they are bet- 
ter able to understand the Church, 
and the basic differences within the 
Christian faith. The next generation 
of Churchmen will have a_ better 
answer for the faith within them, 
simply because of their better under- 
standing of the English language. 

Without question, hundreds of 
converted Indian Episcopalians have 
been lost to the Church in Alaska 
during the past fifteen or twenty 


Rapid growth of towns 
signals changes 

in the mission of the 
Church in Alaska 


years. Some of them lived in isolated 
villages and camps. They had been 
baptized and some confirmed, but 
their Christian education came 
from very occasional visits from an 
itinerant priest, and they knew little 
of the Christian faith. 

With the country opened up, 
many of these have drifted indiffer- 
ently away from the Church. Others 
have joined the sects. One whole 
village of about ninety people was 
lost in this way. There had never 
been a_ resident minister there, 
though the Church had ministered 
to the people since 1905. Only oc- 
casional services were held by the 
nearest priest. 


continued on page 26 


EVENING PRAYER for Indian children. 
In cities, as well as small villages, work 
with Indians and Eskimos goes forward. 
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Students from St. Andrew’s Seminary 
follow verger and crucifer 

in procession to Manila’s pro-cathedral 
for consecration 


The Rev. Benito 
as a deputy to General ¢ 
in Honolul 


WITH original class at theological FUTURE bishop (below) at his or- 
school and (right) with fellow grad- dination, and with neighbors in the 
uates of St. Andrew’s Seminary. fields at harvest time. 


Bishop Cabanban served 

Holy Trinity Mission, Zamboanga City, 
from 1953 until his elevation 

to the episcopate 
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St. Matthias’ Day in Manila 


BISHOPS OF THREE CHURCHES TAKE PART 
IN CONSECRATION OF BENITO CABANBAN 


ot. first Filipino to become a 
bishop of the Episcopal Church, the 
Rev. Benito Cabanban was conse- 
crated on February 24 at the Pro- 
Cathedral of St. Luke in Manila by 
the Rt. Rev. Lyman C. Ogilby, Mis- 
sionary Bishop of the Philippines. 
Bishop Cabanban was elected by 
General Convention last October 
to help the missionary bishop ad- 
minister the forty-thousand-member 
Church in the Philippine Islands. 

Co-consecrators were the Bishop 
of Honolulu, the Rt. Rev. Harry S. 
Kennedy, and the Anglican Bishop 
of Rangoon, the Rt. Rev. Victor G. 
Shearburn. Presenting the Suffragan 
Bishop-elect for consecration were 
Bishop Kennedy and the Most Rev. 
Isabelo de los Reyes Supreme Bishop 
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PASTORAL staff in hand, Bishop Cabanban is photographed 


of the Philippine Independent 
Church. 

The Episcopal Church in 
Philippines co-operates with 
Philippine Independent 
which broke away from the Roman 
Communion in 1900 and is the larg- 
est non-Roman Church in the Is- 
lands. Its clergy are trained with 
Episcopal clergy at St. Andrew’s 
Theological Seminary in Manila. 

Bishop Cabanban_ received his 
early Christian training in the 
Methodist Church, to which his par- 
ents belonged. It was after high 
school graduation, when he had been 
working for several months at an 
Episcopal mission, that young Benito 
Cabanban became a member of the 
Episcopal Church. He was confirmed 


the 
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following his consecration. The bishops (left to right) are: 
Archbishop de los Reyes of the Philippine Independent Church, 
Bishop Kennedy of Honolulu, Bishop Cabanban, Bishop Ogilby 
of the Philippines, chief consecrator, and Bishop Shearburn of 
Rangoon, the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon 
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Young priest 
with his wife 
and growing family 


Church, ’ 


in 1932 and that same year began 
his preparation for the priesthood 
at St. Andrew’s Training School at 
Sagada, a preparation that was to 
be interrupted by World War II and 
not completed until some fifteen 
years later in 1949. 

During the Japanese occupation 
of the Philippines Bishop Caban- 
ban’s service to the Church was very 
nearly ended altogether. Suspected 
of supporting the Allied cause, he 
was arrested, tortured, and con- 
demned to death, but at the last 
moment was spared, only to be held 
hostage with the rest of his family. 
It was not until St. Andrew’s Train- 
ing School at Sagada was transferred 
to Manila and became St. Andrew’s 
Theological Seminary that he and 
his classmates were able to resume 
their theological education. 

After one more year of academic 
work at the seminary Benito Caban- 
ban was graduated in 1948. Six 
months later he was ordained to the 
diaconate, and on June 5, 1949 was 
ordained a priest. 

The new priest served on the staff 
of the Mission of St. Francis of Assisi 
at Upi until transferred to Holy 
Trinity Mission, Zamboanga City, in 
1950, where he remained until his 
episcopal election last October. 

Bishop Cabanban is married to 
the former Serafia Malag, a gradu- 
ate of St. Luke’s School of Nursing 
in Manila, and they have eight 
children, five girls and three boys. 
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A jeep becomes an altar 
for men on maneuvers 
in Germany 


Problems at home can seem 
insurmountable, and a conference 
with the chaplain can bring 

both practical help and comfort 


Confusion and fear 

are enemies the chaplain 

must help young servicemen combat 
in their new roles 
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as. : : 
os ictica! skills to be mastered are often This young airman made the adjustment from Grant that discipline and training may fit 
new to a recruit as Armed Service routine farm to bomber. .. . “In time of preparation them worthily to serve our country. . . .” 


Worthily to Serve 


New film presents the chaplaincy as 


a many-sided ministry for men of God 


Abe: somewhat puzzling role of chaplains in the peacetime Armed 
Services is explained by National Council in a new sound, color film 
now available. In Worthily to Serve are depicted the varied functions 
of chaplains in all three branches of defense: Navy, Air Force, and Army. 

Filmed with the co-operation and approval of the Department of 
Defense, Worthily to Serve was made entirely on authentic locations. 
The Navy episode, filmed aboard the U.S.S. Northampton during a 
cruise, illustrates a chaplain’s attempts, to help a young seaman adjust 
to his new way of life. The Air Force sequence was filmed at a 
Strategic Air Command base in England and underlines the pastoral 
role required of a chaplain. When a young airman’s personal problems 
are affecting his performance on the job, the chaplain is a link between 
the serviceman and his family. West Germany is the locale of the Army 
episode, which deals with the problems faced by young men away from 
the stabilizing influences of home. In combating these problems, the 
chaplain is here shown as a moral and spiritual force. 

The title Worthily to Serve is taken from the prayer for our. Armed 
Forces in the Armed Forces Prayer Book. Filmed in 16mm, Kodachrome, 
Worthily to Serve has a running time of twenty-eight minutes. Rental fee 
is $8 a showing and the film may be obtained by writing to The Na- 
tional Council, Audio Visual Film Library, 281 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N.Y. 
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Where Church and Broadway Meet 


An imaginative person entering 
this room might wonder whether he 
had not wandered by chance onto a 
stage setting of La Boheme; a su- 
perstitious person might feel as 
though he were being spied upon 
by splendid, gaudy ghosts; a person 
in love with the theater would look 
about, smile, and take a chair, in- 
stantly at home. ‘Phis somewhat 
haphazard little room with its walls 
covered by theatrical portraits, fold- 
ers, and bookshelves housing every- 
thing from Little Emily to the latest 
issue of Theatre Arts represents re- 
laxation, haven, and opportunity to 
some one thousand theatrical de- 
votees and professionals. “Tucked 
neatly under the eaves of the church 
of the Transfiguration, New York 
City, it is the home of one of the 
Church’s most unique organizations, 
the Episcopal Actors’ Guild. 

If there was ever to be a Church- 
sponsored theatrical guild, it was 
destined from the first to be in- 
augurated in the Church of the 
Transfiguration, for from its earliest 
days “the Little Church Around 
the Corner” has embraced show 
people for its own particular care 
and help. The story of how the Lit- 
tle Church received its nickname is 
often told but deserves retelling 
here. Not only did it change the 
subsequent history of ‘Transfigura- 
tion, it set in motion a rather spec- 
tacular change in American attitude 
towards the dramatic profession. 

When George Holland, a_ well- 
known figure on the Broadway 
stage, died in the year 1870, his good 
friend and fellow actor Joseph Jef- 
ferson requested that the funeral 
be held at the fashionable Church 
of the Atonement. All arrangements 
were made and Mr. Jefferson was 
about to leave the rector’s of- 
fice when he chanced to mention 
that his friend had been an actor. 
The priest then refused to solemn- 
ize the funeral in his church and 
said he “did not care to get mixed 
Up iuy it.” “Well, sir,” “asked Mr. 
Jefferson, “in this dilemma is there 
no other church to which you can 
direct me, from which my friend 
can be buried?” “I believe there is 
a little church around the corner 
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THE EPISCOPAL ACTORS’ GUILD OFFERS 
RELAXATION, RECREATION, AND AID 


TO; THEATER PEOPLE OF-ALIE SEALDAS 


By Shelby Moorman 


MEMBERS of the Guild’s young people’s group have a talk with the grand old man of the 
American theater, Charles Coburn, on the stage at Guild Hall. The first tea in every 
season, usually held in October, has as guest of honor a notable stage or screen star. 


where they do that sort of thing,” 
replied the priest. Jefferson paused, 
then said, “If that be so, sir, God 
bless the little church around the 
corner,” 

The story was picked up by the 
press and before long had circulated 
its way around the country. The 
public imagination took up_ the 
chant “God Bless the Little Church” 
in ballad and verse; actors all over 
the nation banded together in me- 
morial meetings and demonstrations 
to eulogize what quickly became 
their church. From this time on, 
Transfiguration was called the Lit- 
tle Church Around the Corner, 


spiritual home of the theater and 
its people. 

A half century later, the Rev. 
J. H. Randolph Ray and George 
Arliss organized a council of clergy 
and actors to launch the Episcopal 
Actors’ Guild, an outgrowth of a 
pre-World War I actors’ league 
called the Actors’ Church Alliance. 
Aims and functions of the Guild 
during its first years have been 
added to rather than changed. 
Helen Morrison, executive secretary 
and leading figure in almost all the 
Guild does, underlines the word 
hospitality as key to Guild aims. 
“We try to give everyone who 
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comes to us the social, cultural, and 
philanthropic benefits made _possi- 
ble by this sort of an organization,” 
she says. “We have all sorts of peo- 
ple here: those who are or have 
been well-known, youngsters wait- 
ing for their break, and simply the 
interested. All are most welcome at 
the Guild, those who need help and 
those in a position to give help.” 
The Guild, by drawing together 
through “social and cultural” ac- 
tivities those on both sides of the 
fence, automatically fulfills one part 
of the “philanthropic” aspect. Those 
fabulous afternoon teas introduced 


a \ 
TWO MEMBERS of the Guild, Gordon B. Clarke 
and Elsie Keene, as they appeared in James 


Barrie’s The Twelye Pound Look at Guild Hall 


by Dr. and Mrs. Ray where the 
great, the aspirants, and later some 
of the more colorful social figures 
of the day met on common ground 
over their teacups, still go on three 
days a week. Plays have found 
sponsors, actors have been “‘discov- 
ered,” and many lasting friendships 
formed at these informal gather- 
ings. Every month members of the 
Guild perform an entertainment, a 
short play or a variety show of 
sorts, which is generally well at- 
tended by agents or producers in 
search of fresh talent. One or two, 
given in the Spring, attract the en- 
vied attention of summer stock pro- 
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CO-FOUNDER of the Actors’ Guild, the Rey. Randolph Ray, gives address at a luncheon ar- 
ranged by friends on the occasion of his retirement this past year. Cornelia Otis Skinner listens at 
his right, Tallulah Bankhead, who says she is one of his “favorite sinners,’ sits at his left. 


ducers through invitations sent out 
by the Guild. 

Over the years, the Guild Hall has 
gathered quite a reputation for it- 
self as a first rate employment bu- 
reau and junior information center. 
Says Mrs. Morrison: “I sometimes 
feel like a casting director, match- 
ing jobs we hear of to those who 
need them, swapping and _ posting 
information about apartments, 
shows casting around town, and so 
on.” Mrs. Morrison and her helpers 
have also become astute fashion ex- 
perts through what has been named 
their Wardrobe of Windfalls. As Dr. 
Ray points out in his book My Lit- 
tle Church Around the Corner 
(Stratford Press, Inc., New York), 


the phrase “nothing to wear” is no 
joke to an actor doggedly making 
his rounds “‘between engagements.” 
An actress may skip a few meals and 
console herself that it is good for 
her figure, but appearance and 
clothing are vital concerns to any- 
one trying to make a good impres- 
sion on a director, and a heartbreak- 
ing problem to many a young hope- 
ful. The Wardrobe of Windfalls 
supplies at least a partial answer to 
this dilemma. Contributions of 
men’s and women’s clothing and 
shoes are gratefully picked up, then 
cleaned, mended, and put on dis- 
play awaiting a wearer. If an arti- 
cle waits too long for a “customer,” 

continued on page 29 


PERSONAL counselling is a service offered to anyone who enters Guild Hall. Problems can in- 
clude anything from financial worries to spiritual confusion, from the serious to the absurd. Here 
the Rey. Wells Folsom, curate of the Little Church, talks over a difficulty with a young man. 
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YOUR CHURCH 
IN THE NEWS 


First building for College : 

Saint Pierre, Church’s 

new secondary school in Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti, was dedicated recently by 
the Rt. Rey. C. Alfred Voegeli, 
Missionary Bishop of Haiti, in the 
presence of one thousand guests, 
including President of Haiti. 

Gifts from UTO, 

Builders for Christ, and 

Church School Missionary offering 
made this building possible. 


The Presiding Bishop and Mrs. Lichtenberger 

visit their son, Arthur Tate, and daughter-in-law, Ann, 
and three grandchildren (left to right) 

Cynthia Lee, Carol, and Arthur Weston 


Episcopal Church Photo | 
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Students from Thessalonica 
and Cyprus chat together in 
dormitory at St. Sergius, 
Orthodox Theological Institute 
in Paris. 
This valuable training 
center has students from many 
lands, and benefits from the 
Good Friday Offering 


each year. 


| 
; 


Gargoyle on medieval cathedral 
of Coventry, England, looks 
down at new cathedral 

rising as result of contributions 
received from all over 

the world. Original building 
was destroyed during blitz 

in 1940. Expected completion 
date is 1962. 


British Information Services 


Episcopal Churchwomen 
in Missionary District of Panama 
Canal Zone stressed One Family 
in Christ at their annual meeting. 
The Ven, L. B. Shirley addressed 

the group, which met at St. 
Luke’s Cathedral in Ancon. 
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Ye 


Paul’s University, 


many centennial 
observances will 


Tucker Hall, 


Tokyo, where 


take place 


Setkokai Centennial Schedule 


Marcu 25 


St. Paul’s University, Tokyo. Commencement. Con- 
ferring of honorary degree of Doctor of Laws upon 
Francis B. Sayre 


APRIL 5 


The Rt. Rev. Arthur Lichtenberger arrives in Japan 


APRIL 6 


Conferring of honorary degree of Doctor of Humanities 
upon Mrs. Arthur M. Sherman. St. Paul’s University 
Chapel 


APRIL 7 


1:30 The Centenary Ceremony. Tokyo Athletic Center. 


Or 


730 


:00 


Great Procession 
Address by the Rt. Rev. Arthur Lichtenberger 
Greetings from distinguished guests 


Reception and dinner for representatives and 
distinguished guests at Chinzan-so 


Open lecture meeting with introductory addresses 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the American 
Presiding Bishop, and the representative of the 
Primate of All Canada, followed by a lecture by 
the Rt. Rev. Peter S. Yanagihara, Bishop of 
Osaka 


9:00 


12:00 


2:00 


7:00 


9:00 


7:00 


APRIL 8 


The Centenary Service. Celebrant, the Rt. Rev. 
Michael H. Yashiro, Presiding Bishop of the Nzp- 
pon Seikokai. Sermon by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury 


Memorial photograph, luncheon with introduc- 
tion of and greetings from representatives of the 
worldwide Anglican Communion 


Address by Bishop Yashiro as President of the 
House of Bishops, Nippon Seikokai 

Evening Prayer, the Rev. Keitaro Nishimura, 
Chairman of the National Council of the Nippon 
Setkokai and Chairman of the Centenary Com- 
mittee, Officiant 


Panel discussion at ‘Tucker Hall, St. Paul’s Uni- 
versity. Subject: Looking Ahead to the Next 
Hundred Years 


APRIL 9 


Proceedings of the twenty-sixth General Conven- 
tion in Tucker Hall. Conferring of honorary 
degrees upon Bishop Lichtenberger and _ the 
Archbishop of Canterbury 


Centenary Festival at Tucker Hall 
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Episcopal Church Welcomes 
Refugees from Indonesia 


THE first of several thousand Dutch 
Indonesian refugees who will be wel- 
comed to this country in the near 
future, twenty-four-year-old George 
A. van Lingen and his bridge arrived 


in New York on March 21. 


The van Lingens, who are spon- 
sored by the Social Relations depart- 
ment of the Diocese of Colorado, 
were expelled from their homeland 
when it established its independence 
from the Dutch. The Church will 
resettle some two thousand Dutch 
Indonesians in all. It is expected that 
ten thousand such refugees now in 
Holland will find homes in the 
United States under special legisla- 
tion that provides non-quota visas 
for them. 

Mr. van Lingen hopes to find work 
as a construction draftsman, and his 
wife will seek a domestic job. The 
young couple, who were married 
shortly before they sailed from Rot- 
terdam, were both born in Indonesia. 
They are members of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. 

Employment and housing arrange- 
ments are being made by the Colo- 
rado diocese and by Mrs. van Ling- 
en’s sister, Mrs. C. C. de Rozario of 
Denver, who came to America with 
her family several years ago. 

Sponsorship of refugees in the 
United States is usually arranged 
through a diocese or parish, and 
every effort is made to settle the new- 
comers where there are people of 
their own national background. 
Especially if there is a language 
barrier, the adjustment from the old 
culture to the new is easier if friends 
or relatives are nearby. 

The National Council’s Refugee 
Resettlement Program is adminis- 
tered jointly by the Department of 
Social Relations and the Committee 
on World Relief and Church Co- 
Operation. The program is sup- 
ported by an appropriation in the 
General Church Budget and by con- 
tributions to the Presiding Bishop’s 
Fund for World Relief. Through 
annual pledges and additional con- 
tributions, Episcopalians made avail- 
able more than fifty thousand dollars 
for world relief in 1958. 

In 1958, the Church settled 610 
refugees in the United States, bring- 
ing the total since 1949 to more than 
ten thousand. 
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SECOND MILE GIVING 
AIDS SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Women of Newark Support 
St. Michael’s Center, Ponce 


F ou hundred Churchwomen com- 
fortably gathered at Buck Hill Falls, 
Pennsylvania, for an educational 
conference ... and a gang of ragged 
boys playing in the streets of Ponce, 
Puerto Rico. What is the connection 
between these two groups? Certainly 
it is not in common social interests 
or cultural ties. Rather, it is the 
Love of God proceeding in unselfish 
action that binds them together. 
Since 1952, the Sisters of the 
Transfiguration have operated a rec- 
reation and guidance center for boys 
from the streets of Ponce. Many of 
the boys were reached originally 
through the sisters’ visits to the jail 
and detention home. Few of the 
boys have homes worthy of the name. 
Jobs are scarce. Schools are so over- 
crowded that boys lucky enough to 
go have only half a day in school. 
At St. Michael’s Center they have a 
daytime home, a recreation center, 
and the guidance they need. To 
help support this activity, the Rt. 
Rev. A. Ervine Swift, Missionary 
Bishop of Puerto Rico, asked Na- 
tional Council to list St. Michael’s 
Center as a Special Project. Bishop 
Swift hoped that contributions from 


one or more groups would support 
the Center’s daily service and make 
new programs possible as well. 
Then, in Buck Hill Falls, the 
Women of Newark met for their 
annual two-day conference on the 
needs of the diocese. In addition to 
considering their own problems and 
concerns however, they look at the 
Church overseas each year to see 
where they can help. A missionary 
speaker usually focuses their atten- 
tion on one particular area where 
their giving can meet a special need- 
At last November’s conference, Mrs. 
Peter Malevsky-Malevitch, President 
of the Women of the Second Prov- 
ince, addressed the more than four 
hundred women attending. She told 
of her visit to the Caribbean mis- 
sionary districts of Province H, giv- 
ing a firsthand report on St. 
Michael’s Center and its ministry to 
hundreds of Puerto Rican _ boys. 
Since it was one of the Special Proj- 
ects already recommended to the 
conference committee by National 
Council, St. Michael’s seemed a logi- 
cal choice to the Women. And be- 
cause the needs of St. Michael’s were 
made known to the Women of 


Shyness at arrival (left) vanishes as St. Michael’s 
boys become vigorously involved in table tennis 
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VESTMENTS 


the Altar 
the Clergy 
the Choir 


Custom-Sewn 
FINISHED 


AND 
“Make-it- Yourself” 
CUT-OUT KITS 


Send for 
LARGE CATALOGUE 


showing a_ side-by-side com- 

parison of prices for all types 

of vestments and hangings in 

both finished and cut-out kit 
form 


CM. ALMY & SON, Inc. 


562 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


¢ WOMEN! 


Offer yourselves 
to Christ through 

His Church in 
THE OFFICE OF DEACONESS 


Write to The Deaconess-in-charge, Central House 
for Deaconesses, 1906 Orrington Ave., Evanston, 
Mlinois. 


CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 
EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS—LINENS 
Materials by the yard. ‘“‘Kits’’ for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments. 
All Embroidery is Hand Done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


Tel. CH 4-3306 14 West 40th St. New York 18 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


Contents: Based on the Prayer Book. 


METHOD: Workbook, 33 lessons, 
Nine courses. 


handwork. 


work b » eac .90 
Teachers’ manuals I, Il, III, each .50 
Teachers’ manuals IV to IX, each .75 
No samples or books on approval, 

Payment with orders. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


P.O. Box 221, Larchmont, WN. Y. 


'CHURCHMEN IN THE NEWS 


The Ambassador's Pew 


Nake the most faithful and 
active churchmen abroad are the 
American Ambassador to France and 
his charming wife, Amory and Laura 
Houghton. Every Sunday morning 
when they are in Paris, the Hough- 
tons are to be found in the first pew 
on the left center aisle of the Pro- 
Cathedral Church of the Holy Trin- 
ity, which, since the days of the Hon. 
Whitelaw Reid in the 1880's, has 
been set aside as the Ambassadors’ 
pew and used by most of the Ameri- 
can Ambassadors to France. 

A list of Mr. Houghton’s offices 
reads like the combined career list of 
an entire board of directors. After 
eraduation from Harvard, he joined 
Corning Glass, which his family 
founded, becoming president of the 
company in 1930. At the outbreak of 
World War II, he went to Washing- 
ton to help mobilize industry for de- 
fense, then to London, where he ex- 
pedited the flow of war material to 
Great Britain and the European bat- 
tlefronts. After the war, he returned 
to Corning, and accepted the posi- 
tions of director of the First National 
City Bank of New York, the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 


and the Erie Railroad Company. 

Mr. Houghton’s appointment as 
Ambassador to France in 1957 had 
no noticeably restricting effect upon 
his growing list of other offices. Some- 
how he still manages to maintain his 
positions as trustees of the U.S. Coun- 
cil of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, honorary vice-president 
of the Boy Scouts of America (he 
was formerly president), and trustee 
of the University of Rochester, 
among other things. ‘To most people, 
these “other things” would be quite 
enough to tax the strength, for 
among them is perhaps his most im- 
portant job of all, that of loving 
father to five children. 

The Ambassador’s gracious wife 
was born Laura De Kay Richardson 
of Providence, Rhode Island. Always 
an avid supporter of Church work, 


Mrs. Houghton has thrown herself: 


wholeheartedly into the work of the 
American Pro-Cathedral in Paris. She 
is honorary president of the junior 
guild, the women’s charitable and 
social service organization of the 
Cathedral which raises some $25,000 
a year for charity work mostly among 
the French people. 

continued on next page 


Ambassador and Mrs. Houghton greet composer Igor 
Stravinsky (right) at American embassy residence in Paris 
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Wear the EPISCOPAL SHIELD 


in Necklace .... $4.50 


Cuff Links $5.00 

ing Lapel Pin |: 2.00 Tie Clip. 3. 
Sterling {2 | Charm 180 Ke hls 20 
a Cuff Link .. 10.00 Scatter Pin 2.00 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
BOX 1636 co.umsus, GA. 


FOI III III III III: 


FUND RAISERS 
Sell HAND MADE COPPER JEWELRY 
for your project. We'll send choice selec- 
tion on consignment. Pay after the drive 
for items sold, return balance. 


DIO HOFFMAND 
201-F Day Street New lean Conn. 


FEO GOGO OOOO LYK 


RAK IKKKIKK 


AN INSTRUCTED COMMUNION SERVICE 
A suggested form of instruction or running ex- 
planatory commentary on the Service of Holy Com- 
munion, particularly appropriate for Church Schools 


and those being prepared for Confirmation. In 
booklet form, 50¢. 


CHURCH & RELIGIOUS SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 
110 Pearl Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


SASSRSU STOOD ERNE HDR EEHHEEREESESUSECHRNTHESEHEHEREGEEUSERERSHOEBOREEREEOT 


Pee snAeeH ANH] CONEBERENBRRERS 


TrTTre 


Spiritual Healing 
Healing belongs in the Church 
Do you read SHARING, a magazine devoted to 
spiritual healing, telling what is being done and 
what you can do to fulfill Christ’s command: 
“Heal the Sick!’’ Published monthly—16 pages 
—$1 for 8 mo., $1.50 a yr. Send for sample copy. 
The Fellowship of St. Luke 
2243 Front Street San Diego 1, Calif. 


VOORHEES SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-edueational. Departments: Junior College, High 
School and Trades. Fully Accredited A Grade by the 
Southern Association. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful location. 
Reasonable Terms. For Information, write to 


JOHN F. POTTS, President 


VESTMENTS 


Cassoeks—Surp!ices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroiderles 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Church Vestment Makers 
1837 Over One Hundred Years 1959 


CHOIR and PULPIT ROBES 


Highest Quality ® Low Prices 


Fine tailoring — choice of 
styles, materials and 
colors—children and adult 
choirs. Write for free sg 
catalog — Save at pecs 


HARTLEY vestments 


1811-Z Church St., Nashville, Tenn. 


Manufacturers of: 


GOwWNS 


-Pulpit and Choir: 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture « Altar 
Brass « Communion Sets 
Embroideries e« Hangings 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 
WRITE—DEPT. 22 


fs > + 
P[lational sexx. 


@21-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7. PA 
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Churchmen in the News 
continued from page 24 


The Houghtons’ cordiality has 
turned the embassy residence on the 
Avenue d’Iena into a favorite gather- 
ing place for American visitors and 
their international friends. The Very 
Rev, Sturgis Lee Riddle, Dean of the 
Pro-Cathedral in Paris, says that the 
popularity the Houghtons enjoy is a 
fine testimonial to the Christian 
faith, for they maintain “the life of 
an American Christian home at its 
best. 

e 

e Henry Peter Horn, after a year 
and a half of effective organizational 
work of trailer evangelism for the 
Diocese of Chicago, was commis- 
sioned last month as an officer in the 
Church Army. ... The Rt. Rev. WIL- 
LIAM L, Essex, Retired Bishop of 
Quincy, died February 26 after forty- 
nine years of service to the Church. 
... Mrs. CHartEs E, Rick, widow of 
the late Dean of Holy Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Juneau, Alaska, died February 
24. According to the Overseas De- 
partment Director, the Rt. Rev. Jno. 
B. Bentley, “Mrs. Rice was among 
the last of her generation which laid 
the foundation of the Church in 
Alaska.” . CHANNING LEFEBVRE, 
organist and choirmaster at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, New Hampshire, 
will be sent to Tokyo this month to 
participate in the One-Hundredth 
Anniversary Celebration of the 
Church in Japan. 


Missouri Bishop-Elect 
To Be Consecrated 


THE Presiding Bishop will consecrate 
his successor to the episcopate in the 
Diocese of Missouri in Christ Church 
Cathedral, St. Louis, on Thursday 
morning, April 16. 

Elected in December 1958 as 
Bishop Coadjutor of the Diocese of 
Missouri, the Rev. George L. Cadi- 
gan will succeed the Rt. Rev. Arthur 
Lichtenberger as diocesan bishop on 
May 15th. Mr. Cadigan was Rector 
of St. Paul’s Church in Rochester, 
New York, at the time of his election 
in December 1958. 

Assisting at the consecration will 
be the Bishops of Rochester, Arkan- 
sas, and New Hampshire and the Rt. 
Rev. Andrew Y. Y. Tsu, retired 
bishop of the Chinese Episcopal 
Church, 


APRIL 12 

Is 

NATIONAL 
CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGE SUNDAY 


Men of Hobart, Trinity, and Kenyon 
will take part in three services at 
11:00 A. M. on this day to pay tribute 
to the ideal of Christian Education 
for a free America. Join them at 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
CHURCH 


New York 


President Lund of Kenyon 
will preach at this service 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 
Washington 


President Hirshson of Hobart 
will preach at this service 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 
Philadelphia 


President Jacobs of Trinity 
will preach at this service 


KENYON COLLEGE 
Gambier, Ohio 


HOBART COLLEGE 
Geneva, N. Y. 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
Hartford, Conn. 


HAND EMBROIDERED ALTAR LINENS 


Our Exquisite Imported Linens appeal to the most 
discriminating taste. They are Hand Embroidered 
and made to your specifications. 

.-New Crease-Resisting Alb and Surplice Linen, 
and other beautiful Linens by the yard. 


Write for Illustrated Brochure 


MARY MOORE, Box 394F, Davenport, lowa 


SUBSIDY BOOK PUBLISHER 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. FM4. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
Were sold in 1958 by members of Sunday Schools, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make friends 
for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Parlsh or Organization Offelal 

SANGAMON MILLS 


Establlshed 1915 Cohoes, N.Y 


PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


P 0. & 
J.P REDINGTON & C 


DEPT. 40 SCRANTON 2, PA.—CHICO, C. 


THE NEW BOOK BY 


GEORGE 
A. i 
BUTTRICK .-~; 


Sermons 
Preached 
in a 

University 
Church 


Here is the long-awaited book 
of sermons by one of the most 
influential preachers and _ re- 
ligious writers of this generation. 

Originally delivered to univer- 
sity students searching for a faith 
to meet the mysteries of existence, 
these sermons will hold meaning 
for men everywhere. $3.75 


ABINGDON 
PRESS 


Publisher of 
THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 


THE RETIRING FUND 
FOR DEACONESSES 


Of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
The United States of America 


This New York corporation provides im- 
portant aid for retired Deaconesses of the 
Church. Contributions for its corporate 
purposes will assist in giving them 
greater aid. 
MR. C. E. CLARK, Treasurer 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company 
22 William Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Big Mission Alaska 


continued from page 13 


Then, for three years this nearest 
mission post was unmanned. At the 
same time the Pentecostals placed a 
resident missionary in the village. 
When the Church finally was able to 
go back to the area, the old ministry 
of four services yearly could not 
make any impact on the people at 
all. 

This same thing will happen to 
any village that does not have a 
resident missionary, and there are 
still half a dozen communities in 
this category. The Church is not in 
the business of competing for souls 
with other Churches, yet we do 
honestly and truly believe that the 
faith handed to us is the true one, 
and we cannot simply stand aside 
and abandon our people to a lesser 
knowledge of the Lord. This is one 
of the real and vexing, and often 
heartbreaking, problems that faces 
the Mission of the Church in Alaska 
today. 

During 1958, I visited all our 
parishes and missions at least once, 
and most of them twice or more. I 
could never have made these rounds 
without the help of my plane. It en- 
ables me to go and come to the most 
isolated spots, and with a great sav- 


| ing over commercial airlines. 


Certainly one of the great prob- 
lems of the Church in Alaska is dis- 
tance. The priest at Point Hope is 
nearly two thousand miles from 
Ketchikan. Our clergy travelled over 
twenty-five thousand miles in com- 
ing together for our last clergy con- 


Suspense, realism, a cornucopia of adven- 
ture in a novel by JAMES P. TERZIAN 


“Maid of Athens’’—a squalid, creaking tramp 
steamer plodded toward New York from its 
eastern Mediterranean melting pot. On board 
and in the steerage mingled Greek and Turk, 
Armenian and Arab, Syrian and one disdainful 
American. And in this polyglot company appear 
brutal instincts, love and devotion, superstition 
and the torment of human spirits struggling 
toward freedom. 


Vivid, earthy, full of suspense and flashes of humor—you’ll never forget the CARAVAN 


FROM ARARAT. $3.50 


MUHLENBERG PRESS - PHILADELPHIA 


ference, an average of about one 
thousand miles per man. 

Because of distance we have never 
had a convocational meeting of the 
Church in Alaska. Our first clergy 
conference was held in 1950. Our 
laymen have never met, and for the 
first time, in 1959, the women of the 
Missionary District of Alaska _ will 
come together for a meeting of the 
Episcopal Churchwomen. 

Finances are the problem. Such 
meetings are extremely expensive 
since practically all travel is by air. 
Our Council of Advice has never 
had a meeting—the Canons notwith- 
standing! All business has to be 
transacted by mail. 

Someday Alaska will be two sep- 
arate jurisdictions. ‘The natural geo- 
graphical division is clearly there, 
but we must wait for the people and 
the churches that will make this di- 
vision practical. In the meantime, 
we will move along with our limited 
resources and strengths, and in God's 
ereat ones, toward the goal that He 
has set up for us. 


Special Projects 


continued from page 23 


Newark, much-needed help was soon 
on its way to Ponce. 

A homeless boy’s expenses at the 
boarding section of St. Michael’s 
were paid for six months by the 
offering made at Buck Hill Falls that 
day. In addition, the offering helped 
to subsidize free lunches for all of 
the boys for six months. 

Second Mile Giving through Spe- 
cial Projects of the Overseas De- 
partment gives parish groups and in- 
dividuals opportunities to advance 
the work in the mission field. Are 
you interested in this special mis- 
sionary giving? Write to the Rey. 
David B. Reed, Special Projects, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Award Winners Wanted 


‘The Episcopal Book Club and the 
publishing firm of Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, have announced a $2,500 
Anglican Fiction Award contest. 
Manuscripts concerning any aspect 
of the Episcopal Church and _ its 
members may be submitted during 
the twelve months previous to March 
1, 1960. Further regulations may be 
obtained by writing to the Episco- 
pal Book Club, Nevada, Mo. 
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Presiding Bishop 


continued from page 7 


All this would seem to be enough of 
a task, but there are two other prin- 
cipal responsibilities a seminary has. 
I shall speak of these quite briefly. 

The seminary is to be a vital 
center for the intellectual life of the 
Church. The teachers’in the semi- 
nary are giving their lives to the 
study of theology. They are experts 
or becoming experts in their various 
fields. The teaching load is not too 
heavy purposely, not only so the 
members of the faculty may be well 
prepared for classes, but so that they 
may have time for study and writing 
to help us all think more clearly 
about the Christian faith and its 
meaning for us in this day. “By 
writing and teaching they are help- 
ing the Church, both the clergy and 
the laity to think clearly about the 
Christian revelation and the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Church. And 
just as medical science is closely 
bound up with the efficiency of the 
medical school, so is theological 
science greatly dependent upon our 
theological seminaries. And theology 
is likely to flourish in proportion as 
our theological faculties are compe- 
tent and our theological seminaries 
are adequately equipped.’’* 

The third principal obligation of 
the seminary to the Church is to 
strive constantly to discover more 
effective ways of preparing men to 
exercise the ministry of the eternal 
Word in the contemporary world. 
I believe there will be a very notice- 
able change in theological education 
in the years ahead. I have no idea 
just what will happen, but there is 
certainly a ferment at work in the 
seminaries, or in most of them, and 
surely there is a general feeling 
among us that we can’t be content 
simply to go on in the traditional 
way and be satisfied with that. The 
seminary must not be in the awk- 
ward position of being forced by the 
demands of our time and the pres- 
sure of the Church to examine its 
ways. If this happens, the seminary 
will most likely be fighting a rear- 
guard action and a loosing battle 
against inevitable change. The semi- 
nary cannot be a follower here, not 


*Prayer Book Interleaves by W. P. Ladd, 
p. 174. 
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North Borneo Church 


AT the request of the Rt. Rev. Nigel 
Edmund Cornwall, Bishop of Bor- 
neo, the Rt. Rev. Lyman C, Ogilby, 
Missionary Bishop of the Philip- 
pines, preached the sermon and took 
part in the consecration of All 
Saints’ Church, Jesselton, North 
Borneo. The new church was made 
possible through a gift from the Na- 
tional Council Overseas Depart- 
ment. 


GFS Delegate Chosen 


NINETEEN-year-old Gail Eagleson has 
been chosen by branches of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society throughout the 
United States to represent the or- 
ganization at a meeting of the GFS 
World Council, April 20-26 in Syd- 
ney, Australia. A student at a New 
Hampshire teacher’s college and a 
communicant of St. Mary’s in Man- 
chester, Conn., she has been an as- 
sistant leader of her parish’s Junior 
GES branch, and participated during 
the summer of 1957 in a Church- 
sponsored Alaskan work camp. 


Tue Rt. Rev. James McCann, form- 
erly Bishop of Meath, has been 
elected Archbishop of Armagh and 
primate of the Church of Ireland. 
He succeeds the Rt. Rev. John 
Gregg, who had been primate for 
twenty years. 


even an unreluctant follower, but 
must be a leader. This is what the 
Church may properly expect from 
the seminary; that it be in the fore- 
front of the effort to discover how 
to prepare men for the ministry in 
ways that are relevant and creative 
for this generation. 
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THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


Annual Mass 
and Meeting 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH 


Clinton and Carroll Sts. 
New York 
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Brooklyn 
SATURDAY, APRIL 25TH 


Solemn High Mass of the Resurrection 
at 11 A.M. 


LUNCHEON, AT $1.50, in the Parish 
House. (Reservations are necessary and 
should be sent to the Rector, the Rev. 
Donald L. Irish, 199 Carroll Street, 
Brooklyn 31, New York) 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 
WILL FOLLOW THE LUNCHEON 


RALPH D. 
HEIM, 


the author, has 
used photos 
which he took 
in the Holy 
Land to illus- 
trate this trea- 
sure house of 
information. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 
TO THE BIBLE 


A book to help teenagers learn to 
know and understand the Bible. 
Maps, charts, 16 pages of illustra- 


$3.75 


at all book stores 


MUHLENBERG PRESS « Philadelphia 


tions. 


AN EPISCOPAL CROSS 


Now Available 

An ideal gift of historic significance at 

Confirmation, Birthday, or any occasion of 
religious meaning. 

10K. Gold Cross, 11/,”x2” 

In heavy gold plate on sterling 


in Two Convenient Sizes 


$50.00* 
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A FREE GIFT FOR YOU! 


HANDY, PURSE-SIZE SEWING KIT 


Yours for just three minutes 
of your time which is all it will 
take for us to show you how 
your group can raise money— 
in an easy and dignified 
way—with Lovely 


KEEPSAKE PLATES 


permanently decorated by our 
exclusive “Cerama-Etch” process. 


THIS OFFER 1S LIMITED, SO ACT NOW. 


AND 
ASK 
ABOUT 
OUR 
FREE 
FUND-RAISING 

| COUNSELING 
SERVICE 


P.O. Box 
663 


Covington, 


Ee Tennessee 


ALASKA 


8th Cruise 
especially for 
Episcopalians, 
July 9-28 
Sailing on 
S.S. Princess Louise 


For free, illustrated folder “Alaska,” 
please write Episcopal-Alaska Tour, 
P.O. Box 4013, St. Paul 16, Minn. 


OCONO CREST 


=i Pocono Pines, Pa., Atop the Poconos 


23 Enjoy a wonderful Vacation or 
= Honeymoon at this wonderful 2000- 

= Acre Resort. 3 Modern Hotels. De- 
licious Meals. Honeymoon Lodge and 
cozy Cottages with meals at hotel. 
All Sports, Lake, Beach, Tennis. 
Golf, Social Activities, Band & 
Choral Concerts. Protestant Serv- 
ices, Rates: $50 to $85. Booklet ‘‘F’’ 


POCONO CREST, POCONO PINES, PA. 


Ages 6 to 17, 34th Season. Mountain Camp. 2000 
Acre private estate. Cabins, Lake, White Sand 
Beach. Experienced Counselors & Athletic 
Coaches. Balanced Program of Sports and Crea- 
tive Activity. Swimming, Boating, Tennis, Hiking, 
Riding. Crafts. Physician. Protestant Services. 
4 Weeks $175—8 Weeks $325. 
Illustrated Booklet ‘“‘F’’ N. Y. Office. Suite 2300 
11 West 42nd Street, LO. 5-1550 


Check Your Calendar 


APRIL 


6 Feast of the Annunciation 

7 Opening of Nippon Seikokai Cen- 
tennial Year Celebration 

24-27 General Division of Women’s 
Work, Executive Board, Seabury 
House, Greenwich, Conn. 

25 Feast of St. Mark 

28-30 National Council, Seabury House 


MAY 


Feast of St. Philip and St. James 
May Fellowship Day 
Rogation Sunday 
Church Periodical Club Sunday 
3-10 National Family Week 
4-6 Rogation Days 
7 Feast of the Ascension 
10 Rural Life Sunday 
Armed Forces Sunday 
17. Whitsunday 
20, 22, 23 Ember Days 


EPISCOPAL RADIO AND TV 


Television 


Mission at Mid-Century, series of 
thirteen twenty-eight-and-a-half-minute 
films, Available free. 

Man to Man, series of thirteen fifteen- 
minute TV talks featuring the Rev. 
Theodore Ferris. Available free. Write 
to Broadcasting and Film Commission, 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., 
for local TV stations. 


Radio 

Viewpoint, Saturday evenings, 6:15 to 
6:30, EST, Mutual Broadcasting Net- 
work. Fifteen-minute interviews. 

The Search, series of twenty-six fifteen- 
minute dramatic programs with Robert 
Young as host. For local radio stations. 
Available free. 


A Thought For Today, a series of 
twenty-six inspirational 
thoughts for station openings, closings, 
and pauses in the day’s broadcasting. 
On disk. Available free. 


Trinity, series of fifty-two half-hour 
worship programs from Trinity Church, 
New York City. For local radio stations. 
Check local listings for all times and 
stations. Information on auditions and 
bookings may be obtained from the 
Division of Radio and Television, 281 
Fourth Ayenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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RENOWNED FOR PIPE ORGANS SINCE 1875 


Member of the Associated Organ Builders of America 
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FOLDING 
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TABLES 


Direct Prices &) 

Discounts te 
Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations. 


COMPLETE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


RUCKS FOR eee TABLES 


Monroe TS (trans- 
port - storage) 
Trucks make hand- 
ling and storing of 
Folding Tables easy 
and quick. Combi- 
nation offers. 


STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Steel Folding Chairs in at- 
tractive range of styles, sizes and 
prices. Excel in comfort, easy hand- 
ling and durability. Also full line of 
non-folding chairs, desks and combi- 
nations for classroom, cafeteria and 
church school use. 


RUCKS FOR FOLDING CHAIRS 


Monroe Folding Chair 
Trucks for moving, 
handling and _= storing 
chairs. Also table-and- 
chair trucks. 


Monroe’s new movable 
partitions change idle 
space into useful areas. 
Smooth Masonite pan- 
els, tubular steel 
, frames. Swivel pedes- 
tals, casters or glides. 


THE “Mone. COMPANY 
18 Church St. Colfax, lowa 


for over a quarter of a 
rite for catalog and listing 
lers desirous of serving you. 


THE 
ANGLICAN BREVIARY 


Containing both the Night and Day 
Offices in one volume 

This book is printed on Warren’s 
Thintext paper, slightly tinted, in 
two colors, black and red, through- 
out the entire volume. 

We can furnish books in the fol- 
lowing bindings: 
Black or red Fabrikoid 


gold 
edges, and six ribbon Sera - $25.00 
FRANK GAVIN LITURGICAL 


FOUNDATION 
Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York 
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Actors’ Guild 


continued from page 19 


the staff holds a casting session. Af- 
ter minute inspection, the garment 
is recommended to “someone it 
looks like” and the prospective 
owner asked to come and try it on. 
So far the Guild staff has never mis- 
cast a garment. : 

Often Guild projects depend 
upon collective action for success. 
Many members were responsible for 
the welfare and happiness of a cer- 
tain character actress who sought 
advice at the Guild when she could 
no longer support herself in the 
theatre. She knew of a flat that 
could easily be converted into a the- 
atrical rooming house if only she 
had the funds to furnish it. Several 
strategic phone calls later, enough 
linens, furniture, and household 
items had been donated to set the 
woman up in business. Success sto- 
ries like this one, and for that mat- 
ter everything the Guild does in 
particular, are kept strictly confiden- 


tial as to names involved, and no in- 
_ formation whatsoever is given out 


without the permission of the ap- 


 plicant. 


Because it is small, the Guild can 
provide aid with a minimum of red 
tape. Information received can be 
acted upon immediately, often with- 
out the recipients’ knowing about it. 
Money is not always the problem. 
Mrs. Morrison says she has supplied 
everything from ‘a babysitter for 
cats to a hypnotist” to perplexed 
members and nonmembers, too. Aid 
is not dependent upon anything but 
real need and a theatrical back- 
ground. 

Many people are sensitive to the 
words relief and aid, and especially 
these members of what may be 
called a “dynamically sensitive” 
profession. It stands to reason then 
that the approach to the solution is 
every bit as important as the solu- 
tion itself at the Guild. A case in 
point of the sort of altruistic tact 
employed at Guild Hall is the story 
of the elderly widow, a former act- 
ress, who came for aid when she was 
left penniless at her husband’s 
death. Too old to get a regular job, 
but too proud to accept comfort- 
ably the idea of relief, she was 
found a non-paying job requiring 
knowledge of the theater. The 
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Guild paid her a salary, and more 


Cultural opportunities afforded 


Important gave her the sense of pur- by the Guild, or at least the more 
pose so often needed and so seldom definable ones, include an acting 


found by elderly people. 


continued on page 30 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 
COURSES 


al 


CLASS PRAYER 


O LORD, our heavenly Father, who 
hast given to Thy Church the care of 
Thy children; help us who teach and 
us who learn. Let Thy Holy Spirit ever 
be with us that we may know Thy truth 
and walk in Thy way; and this we ask 


through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Lord’s Prayer 


tion Church School. 


The Nicene Creed 


tained in the Nicene Creed. 


29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 2 e 


Course V-2—Handwork Sheet No. 13 


Primary and Junior 


V-1 


The Lord’s Prayer 


Age, 8-11 


ey 


V-2 


The Nicene Creed 


Age, 7-10 


Note: These courses are 
planned for daily Vaca- 
tion School but may be 
adapted for use on Sun- 
days during the summer 
months. 


The course consists of ten morning sessions of three hours 
each, Eight sessions discuss various phrases of the Lord’s 
Prayer, with an additional session on “What is Prayer?” 
and another on “Ways We Can Pray.” Two optional page- 
ants are provided which may be used in closing the Vaca- 


Teachers’s Guide (Same book for 
Primary and Junior classes) .. $2.00 


Pupil’s Packet (Primary) 
Pupil’s Packet (Junior) 


This course (new) is written on the premise, backed by 
actual testing in the classroom, that children can under- 
stand abstract concepts and enjoy thinking about them if 
the concepts are given at the right age level and with the 
right vocabulary. The purpose of this course is to teach 
the child the basic beliefs of the historic Church as con- 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 
14 E. 41st Street, New York 17 


261 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco 2 
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Laymen are Witnessing for Christ 


Through the “Lay Witness Number” of The Upper Room, laymen 


and lay-women witness for Christ. 


Each year Christian men and women from many evangelical de- 
nominations witness by writing the meditations and prayers for this 
special number of The Upper Room. 


Millions of other Christians witness when they practice their daily 
devotions and when they lead others to share this rich experience. 


Be sure that you and your church are a part of this world-wide 
Christian witnessing through use of the May-June “Lay Witness 


Number” of The Upper Room. 


Order now! Ten or more copies to one address, 7¢ a copy. 
Individual subscriptions (by mail) $1 a year, three years for 
$2. Air Mail edition, for servicemen and youth, same price. 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
37 Editions — 31 Languages 


1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 


$2.00 PER YEAR 


FORTH Magazine 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Enter 
Renew my subscription for ... 


.. years. enclose ... 


Name 


3 YEARS $5.00 
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Actors’ Guild 


continued from page 29 


class, a French class, a sewing group, 
and until recently a Bible class. 
Led by Peggy Wood for two sea- 
sons, the acting class is currently 
planning a production of Chekhov’s 
The Sea Gull under the direction of 
Edward Goodman, notable teacher, 
director, and within tie past year, 
author. The French class was a new 
project last year, meeting once a 
week with Madame Malou McCabe 
for an informal French conversation 
over tea. Every Monday afternoon 
Guild Hall is turned over to the 
sewing group. This was originally a 
class in sewing, a chance for young 
actresses to learn the fine art of cos- 
tume making and design. Now the 
emphasis seems to fall upon the 
making of clothes for the Actors’ 
Fund Home, the Percy Williams 
Home, and sick or disabled actors. 

Funds for Guild philanthropy 
come from dues (nominal for 
clergy and professionals), endow- 
ments, and the annual benefit per- 
formance of some current Broadway 
show. This past November, a packed 
house saw Cyril Ritchard and Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner (also co-author 
of the play and an active member 
of the Guild) in one of this season’s 
most successful comedies, The Pleas- 
ure of His Company. The Guild is 
completely independent financially, 
paying for maintenance of Guild 
Hall and raising and dispensing its 
own funds. 

There is no limit or restriction on 
membership in the Guild. Members 
are all different ages; the youngest 
in Guild history was seven years old 
(and still a member), and the roster 
includes several actresses in their 
eighties as well as a priest who has 
just observed his ninety-fourth 
birthday. In New York, the Guild 
has attracted members from many 
communions and can count some 
vitally active Jewish and Roman 
Catholic members. Actors on tour 
and members living in other cities 
around the United States can call 
upon the services of Guild chap- 
lains appointed to key cities. 

Many beneficial organizations for 
actors in this country can trace their 
origin back to a Guild member. One 
of the most dynamic of these philan- 
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thropic pioneers was Deaconess 


| Jane Harriss Hall, for seventeen 
years social director of the newly 
formed Guild. When she became 


aware of the really horrifying liv- 
ing conditions young would-be act- 
resses, artists, and musicians were 
driven to when they came hopefully 
to New York, she found a five room 
apartment and started the Three 
Arts Club. Since that time, the Club 
has provided security and comfort 
for thousands of girls, with branches 
in many key cities and now even in 
England. To Deaconess Hall goes 
credit also for the Rehearsal Club, 
a place in the heart of the theatre 
district where young women can 
come to relax between rehearsals 
and shows, and the Professional 
Children’s School, perhaps the larg- 
est single contribution to child 
actors in the history of the stage 
with its show-adjusted classes and 
correspondence facilities for young- 
sters on the road. 

The Guild’s history has shadowed 
and even been partially instru- 
mental in the American theater’s 
slow climb to respectability. Its very 
existence symbolizes the real place 
performers have in the life of the 
Church, out of which, after all, 
Western theatre was born. 


Increase in Communicants 
Reflects Church Growth 


Membership in the _ Episcopal 
Church reached an all-time high of 
3,274,867 in 1958, an increase of 111.,- 
741 or three and one half per cent 
over the previous year, according to 
the 1959 Episcopal Church Annual 
published by Morehouse-Gorham 
Co. in New York. 

The number of confirmations rose 
last year by 1,600 over 1957 to 120,- 
090, bringing the full communicant 
strength of the Church to 2,008,068, 
an increase of nearly 57,000. A com- 
municant is a member of the Church 
in good standing who is eligible to 
receive the sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion. 

The Church’s largest parish is 
Trinity in New York City with 3,792 
members. Dioceses that showed the 
largest gains in 1958 were Sacra- 
mento, South Florida, Northern 
Michigan. Greatest increases in mis- 
sionary districts were recorded at 
South Dakota and Haiti. 
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Cathedral Dean to Head 
Committee for Refugees 


The Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, 
Jr., dean of the National Cathedral 
(Episcopal) in Washington, D.C., has 
been named chairman of the newly 
formed U.S. Committee for Refugees. 
The committee’s first task will be 
to plan the United States’ program 
for a World Refugee Year, to begin 
in July under the United Nations. 

The fate of fifteen million refugees 
over the world is an American prob- 
lem whether they come to our shores 
or not, according to Dean Sayre, who 
cited the refugee problem as a fre- 
quent cause of political unrest, both 
domestic and international. Presi- 
dent of the committee is Harper Sib- 
ley of Rochester, N.Y., an Episcopal 
layman who is chairman of Church 
World Service, relief agency of the 
National Council of Churches. 

Two Episcopal laymen are also 
serving among the committee’s five 
vice-presidents: Henry LaBouisse, 
former director of the U.N. Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine, and 
Samuel W. Meek, vice chairman ot 
the J. Walter Thompson advertising 
company. 


New Design U.S. 


FLAGS 
ALSO CHURCH FLAGS 


Do your church flags need 
replacing ? Write for our free 
eatalogue and factory prices 
on U.S. and Episcopal flags 
f for Churches, Sunday Schools, 
etc. All sizes available in ~ 
rayon, taffeta or bunting. 

Tear out and write today for 

free catalogue and direct-fac- 

tory price list. ot 


Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. 34, Rock Island, Ill. 


THE MARGARET PEABODY 
is a Free Library of Churchly literature 
by mail. Address: The Lending Library, 
Convent of the Holy Nativity, Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin. 


60 Cup Drip-O-lator* Urn 
GIVEN to your Organization 
for handling only 36 Items 


FREE 


NO INVESTMENT NECESSARY ... 


If 36 members each purchase one bottle of M-K 
Pure Vanilla or one can of M-K Black Pepper. .... 
eiesarals This 60 Cup electric Coffee Urn is yours free, 


This is only one of our matchless offers. 


WRITE for details of this offer and Free catalogue of 
other equipment and Money Raising plans for organ- 
~ izations... ......No obligation. 


MARION-KAY 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Dept. 72 


Brownstown, Indiana 


WHAT IS 
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of your children. 
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“FAMILY” INSURANCE? 


A time of great personal loss is hardly the time to be bur- 
dened by extraordinary financial obligations. 

The life insurance you carry, as a husband and father, 
becomes your widow’s assurance of money to meet imme- 
diate debts and of modest comfort or better thereafter. 
This is your primary purpose for investing premium dollars 
—and the first to be served. 

Tasurance on the lives of your wife and children is the 
important complement to your insurance. [t is low cost 
protection against the residual expenses of your wife’s last 
illness and her funeral costs, or those of the death of one 


For detailed suggestions on a family program of insur- 


ance, and its cost, complete and return the coupon today. 
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SCHOOLS | 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL c{2®.> 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmos- 
phere of a well-ordered home in the beautiful 
mountains of North Carolina 60 miles from Ashe- 
ville. Balanced routine of activity; study, play, 
housekeeping chores, spiritual exercises. Under 
the direction of the Episcopal Church. Home 
cooking, balanced diet. Ponies, other pets. Year- 
round care. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 


Rev. P. W. Lambert, 0.G.S., Box F, Penland, N. C. 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 


Co-ed—Founded 1909—Grades 1 thru 8 
A moderately priced Episcopal Church Beard- 


ing School, in the beautiful Blue Ridge 
Mountains 23 miles north of Charlottesville 
and 115 miles southwest of Washington. 
Gymnasium, Riding. Board and Tuition $900. 
Rey. D. C. Loving, Headmaster 
Box F, St. George, Virginia 


™'N HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
f the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
amous Texas ranches. A bilingual city. 
Delightful climate. Coeducational. Chris- 
lian, sponsored by Texas Presbyterians. 
Fully accredited 6 degrees, through mas- 


ter’s. Small classes, 
INITY 
Mes 


ROTC. Intercollegiate 
athletics. “America’s 
most modern campus.”’ 

James Woodin laurie, President 
Trinity University in Antonio, Texas 
KEMPER HAL Kenosha, Wisconsin 

86th year 

Church School for Girls, Boarding & Day. 
Thorough college preparation and spiritual 
training. Music, art, dramatics and homemaking 
courses. All sports. Junior school department. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from 


Chicago. Under the direction of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. For catalog address: Box F. 


Shattuck School 


Founded 1858 


The oldest Church School west of the 
Alleghenies integrates all parts of its 
program—religious, academic, military, 
social—to help high school age boys 
grow “in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man.” Write 

The Rev. Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 

Rector and Headmaster 
958 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 


UPSALA 
COLLEGE 


A coeducational college of 


liberal arts and science dedicated 
to Christian higher education 


For Catalogue and other 
information write: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


UPSALA COLLEGE | 


East Orange, New Jersey | 


Church Magazine Plans 


Considered by Advisers 

Tue Church Magazine Advisory 
Board met in March for the first 
time to discuss plans for the pro- 
posed new national magazine. The 
board, appointed by the Presiding 
Bishop under a directive of the 1958 
General Convention, is headed by 
Robert L. Kenyon, Jr., president of 
the Magazine Publishers’ Association 
and formerly publisher of Printer’s 
Ink magazine. Other Board members 
present at the meeting were: Mar- 
garet Cousins, managing editor of 
McCall’s magazine; John H. Leach, 
vice president, Gardner Advertising 
Co., St. Louis; the Very Rev. William 
S. Lea, Dean of St. John’s Cathedral, 
Denver; Samuel W. Meek, vice chair- 
man, J. Walter Thompson advertis- 
ing company, New York; and John 
W. Reinhardt, Director of the Na- 
tional Council Promotion Depart- 
ment. 


L. B. Franklin Dies; Former 


National Council Treasurer 
As ForTH went to press this month, 
word came of the death on March 22 
of Lewis B. Franklin, treasurer of 
National Council from 1920 to 1948. 
He was eighty years old. 

Dr. Franklin entered church serv- 
ice after a successiul career in fi- 
nance, bringing with him business 
acumen combined with true mission- 
ary zeal. At the end of World War I, 
when the late Bishop Lloyd, then 
president of the Episcopal Board of 
Missions, suggested that his experi- 
ence would be of value to the Church, 
Dr. Franklin offered himself as a 
volunteer for four months. He later 
took office as treasurer of the Na- 
tional Council on January 1, 1920, 
and from 1922-1937 he also served as 
vice-president of the National Coun- 
cil. 

Dr. Franklin, who was born in 
Flushing, New York, began his career 
as a bank messenger in 1895 and rose 
to be vice-president of the Guaranty 
‘Trust Company in 1909. He held 
that position until called to Wash- 
ington in 1918 to direct the War 
Loan Organization of the Treasury 
Department, which conducted the 
Liberty and Victory Bond cam- 
paigns. After his retirement as treas- 
urer in 1948, he was named to the 
Church’s Overseas Department and 
Committee on Trust Funds. 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
GLEN LOCH, PA. 


A school for Boys whose mothers are 
responsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 


College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,600 
acre farm in Chester Valley, Chester 
County, where boys learn to study, 
work and play. 
Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 
Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A division of the University of the South 


An Episcopal School A College Prep School 
ROTC Honor School On a College Campus 
Benwood Scholarships On a Mountain Top 


Fully accredited. Grades 8-12. Small classes. All sports; 
gymnasium, indoor pool. 92nd year. For catalog write: 
Col. Craig Alderman, Supt., Box F, The Sewanee 
Military Academy, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


STUDY AT HOME 


With America’s oldest correspondence in- 


stitution (1896). Bible, Theology, Religious 
Education and _ related’ subjects. Single 


courses or planned schedule leading to gradu- 
ation. Write for information. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


6030 Lowell Avenue 


THE PATTERSON SCHO 
Nye se 


Indianapolis 19, Indiana 


LP 


Accredited Church School on 1800 acre estate. 
Grades 7-12. Small classes. Gymnasium, sports, 
swimming, fishing. 

Summer camp with tutori 
years. Periods 2, 4, or 6 weeks. 

For “Happy Valley” catalog, write: 


for boys 8 to 15 


George F. Wiese, Box F 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY—CHARACTER BUILDING 


CHOIR ROBES. 


Newest colorfost fabrics available. 
Write for Catalog A37. 


E.R. MOORE CO. 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 

1641 N. Allesandro St.,Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Best Book 
Contest 1589 


$1600 Cash Awards plus 40% royalty. All types of 
manuscripts invited. For Contest rules and details of 
famous publishing plan, write for free Brochure FR 


Pageant Press, 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 


VESTMENT S 


CLERGY AND CHOIR 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ORNAMENTS 
MATERIALS 


Catalogue on Request 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
NEW LONOON, OHIO 


FORTH-—April, 1959 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Berkeley Divinity School 
New Haven, Conn. 


Bexley Hall, the Divinity School of 
enyon College 


Gambier, Ohio 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Divinity School of the- ames 
Episcopal Church in 


Philadelphia 


Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Episcopal ae Seminary of the 


Southw 
Austin, ete 


The General Theological Seminary 
New York City 


Nashotah House 
Nashotah, Wis. 


Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Virginia 


eae mle ow, of the University 
° 


Sewanee, — 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 
Evanston, Ill. 


PARISH 


yy 
ONE at Mist 


REPORT OF THE 
TRIENNIAL 


by Joon B esis 


Misr Beach—October 1958 


THE 
FAMILY 


by Chilton Powell 


Applications Should Be 
In—Soon! 


HE DEANS of the seminaries listed join in 


T 


nary this autumn, and to the Bishops and Priests 


this notice to men who hope to enter semi- 


who are their sponsors: 


Applications to the seminary of your choice 
should be completed as soon as possible. Places 


in the junior .class for next year are being 


filled rapidly. 


WRITE TO THE DEAN FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


Triennial Publications 


This Is Our Heritage 


© © (ere © fe © 8) 6 © © (0 16 


Report of the Triennial Meeting... . 


One Family in Christ 
By the Very Rev. John B. Coburn 


a © (@ © @ (ea @himae (0 0) ‘e- 


The Parish Family 
By the Rt. Rey. Chilton Powell 


The Ministry of the Laity 
By Denis Baly 


One copy of each title 

$1.15 value for $1.00 

Make checks payable to 
Lindley M. Franklin, Jr., 


and mail your order with 


Treasurer 


remittance today to 


Tere NN AT TO NAGLE (CG: O°U N-GTaE 
281 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 


AROUND THE WORLD 
WITH THE CHURCH 


Make the Church’s work overseas come alive 
through these maps in living color printed on 


sturdy map bond. Maps are available 


on all overseas areas. 


Wor LD showing all branches 
of the Anglican Communion. $1.25 
CENTRAL AMERICA: our newest 
overseas work. 75c 
ALASKA. 50c 

Braziu. 75¢c 

CARIBBEAN AREA. 50c 
Cusa. 75c 

Haiti. 75c 

Hawaltr. 50c 

JAPAN. 75c 

LiperiA. 50c 

Mexico. 75c 

PANAMA CANAL ZONE. 75c 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 75c 
Puerto Rico. 75c 


| a 


( » 
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THE EpiscopaL CHURCH IN 
Unirep States. Now in color. 50c 


Remittance payable to 
Lindley M. Franklin, Jr., Treas., 


should accompany orders. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ° 281 Fourth Avenue * New York 10, N. Y. 


ae 
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